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THE GROWTH OF AMERICAN CITIES 
By LAWRENCE V. ROTH 

This study places the larger American cities in four geographical 
groups: those belonging to the Atlantic Coast, the Mississippi Valley, the 
Great Lakes region, and the Pacific Coast. They may also be grouped in 
chronological periods as hereafter outlined. With the French school of 
geographers we may distinguish between site and situaiion as factors 
influential in locating and developing urban centers.^ The site of a city 
is determined by local conditions, such as the nature of the ground, water 
supply, and accessibility to the building materials and food needed by a 
growing community. These factors Professor Blanchard calls elements de 
fixation. The present treatment deals rather with the general situation 
of the city in relation to routes of communication and the natural resources 
of its hinterland. 

Periods of Growth 

The growth of cities in the United States has passed through four 
periods, each of which in its turn was the response to the commercial and 
industrial development of a new geographical region. The first steps in 
city development appear in early colonial days with the increasing use of 
natural resources and the exchange of goods with the mother country, her 
colonies, and various nations of Europe. The second period, whose activity 
centered in the lower half of the Mississippi Valley, began about 1810 
and reached its culmination about 1850. Flatboats and, later, steam craft 
carried the products of the soil on the western waters. The consequent 
expansion of trade and the movement of the population across the Appa- 
lachian barrier gave swift growth to the cities of the region. Within this 
period some Atlantic Coast ports grew more rapidly than the cities of the 
Mississippi Valley. Urban centers of the Great Lakes region developed 
rapidly about 1850 but reached their most significant growth after 1880. 
The expansion of the railroad system westward along the lake plains and 
the navigation of the lake waters were important factors in the growth of 
these cities. These means stimulated the movement of people into the lake 
plains province. The fourth and latest period of large city making conse- 
quent on the development of a new region belongs to the Pacific Coast 
and becomes significant after 1900. The constant westward migration of 
population promoted by the building of the transcontinental railways, the 
marketing of the native resources, trade with Alaska and the Orient, and 

1 This view has been elaborated bj' Professor Raoul Blanchard of the I'niversity of Grenoble, Visiting 
Professor in Harvard University, 1917. 
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favorable climate are the factors which have contributed to the concen- 
trations of population on the Pacific Coast. 



Graphical Compaeison 

The first twenty-one cities in population rank are chosen to show this 
urban movement. Fi^re 1 does not show actual population^ but changes 
in rank regardless 
of the number of 
inhabitants. The 
exhibit is by de- 
cades from 1790 to 
1910 with the in- 
terval 1910 to 1917 
added. Figure 2 
shows the actual 
population growth 
of the largest of 
these cities for the 
same period. On 
Figure 3 are com- 
posite lines repre- 
senting the four 
largest cities of 
each group. 



CHARLESTON 
BALTIMORE 



POPULATION RANK 

1790-1917 
City Groups 
=*— Atlantic Coast" 
—•—Mississippi Vatlfej 
...•■••GrBat Lakes" 
~5e-Paclfic Coast 



. ,— . . 3 miLAOELPHIA 



7 CLEVELAND 



8 LOS ANGELES 



.9 BALTIMORE 



10 PITTSBURGH 



II SAN FRANCISCO 




IS CINONNATI 
14 MILV^AUKEE 



16 NEW ORLEANS 



17 MINNEAPOLIS 



18 WASHINGTON 



SO INDIANAPOLIS 



21 KANSAS CITY 



Secxjnd Period 

All the diagrams 
show the cities of 
the Atlantic Coast 
in 1790 in lead- 
ing positions. The 
lines for the river 
cities appear about 
1810, and Figure 1 
shows these centers of the Mississippi Valley rising sharply from 1810 to 
1850. It also reveals a corresponding fall in rank of two Atlantic Coast 
cities, Charleston and Salem. After 1850 all the river cities except St. 
Louis are descending in rank, while the Great Lakes cities rise into prom- 
inence. Two cities of the Atlantic Coast, Baltimore and Boston, yield their 
rank to a river city, St. Louis, and a lake city, Chicago. On Figure 2, 
showing actual population growth. New York and Philadelphia in 1850 



Fig. 1— Diagram showing rise and fall in municipal population rank of 
the twenty-one largest American cities according to region from 1790 to 1917. 



2 The graphs are based on the United States Census reports from 1790 to 1910 and on various municipal 
publications. In every case they represent municipal and not metropolitan statistics. 
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are much in the lead. Baltimore and Boston still rank third and fourth. 
Then come four river cities, New Orleans, Cincinnati, St. Louis, and Pitts- 
burgh. The lake cities show a 
slight ascent after 1850, while San 
Francisco and Los Angeles appear 
on the Pacific Coast. Figure 3 
shows the Atlantic Coast group far 
in the ascendant and rising sharply 
after that date. The slight rise of 
the river line, which in 1850 is sec- 
ond, is entirely due to the rapid 
growth of St. Louis. After this 
date the lake line makes an ascent, 
and the line for the Pacific Coast 
has its beginning. 

Third Period 

The decades from 1880 to 1900 

are the most important for the 

growth of the lake cities. Figure 

1 shows every lake line rising dur- 




SANFUNDSCO. 



1790 ISOO 



Fia. 2— Diagram showing actual population growth of the largest American cities according to 
region from 1790 to 1917. 

ing these twenty years, while all the river lines save that of St. Louis are 
falling. On the Atlantic Coast Philadelphia yields to Chicago, and Boston 
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loses its fifth rank to St. Louis. The most significant movement indicated on 
Figure 2 is the growth of the cities of the Great Lakes. Apart from the 
more rapid development of St. Louis the river cities show a moderate 
growth from 1860 to the present time. Figure 3 shows the cities of the 
Atlantic Coast still in the lead in 1880, but the river cities give way to 
those of the lakes after that date. 

Fourth Period 
In the period from 1900 to 1917,^ as Figure 1 
shows, the first four cities. New York, Chicago, Phil- 
adelphia, and St. Louis, maintain their respective 
rank. The most significant change, however, is the 
growth of Los Angeles and Seattle on the Pacific 
Coast. San Francisco holds eleventh rank from 
1910 to 1917. As a center of population, however, 
the San Francisco district ranks seventh while Los 
Angeles ranks fourteenth. This movement has 
caused a corresponding fall in rank of certain lake 
cities, especially Buffalo and Pittsburgh.* Another 
remarkable change of rank shown on Figure 1 is 
the rise of Detroit to fifth place, above Boston and 
and Cleveland. Boston, however, by reason of the 
density of population 
in its surrounding 
area is the fourth 
metropolitan center.^ 
Figure 2 pictures the 
same urban move- 
ment. The growth of 
New York, if shown 
to 1917, would re- 
quire a diagram on a 
different scale. The "»« i«oo isW \m 

sharp ascent of its ^i<^- 3— composite curves showing tlie municipal population growth 

I . „ ., Qf.p. • of the four largest American cities in each of the four regions from 1790 

line alter 1890 is to 1917 (Atlantic coast: New York, Philadelphia, Boston, and Baltimore; 

larffelv due to the Mississippi Valley: St. Louis, Cincinnati, New Orleans, and Louisville; 

g J <_iuc iv uiie Great Lakes: Chicago, Detroit, Cleveland, and Buffalo: Pacific Coast: Los 

absorption of Brook- Angeles, San Francisco, Seattle, and Portland). 

lyn and other municipalities in 1898. A most significant change is in the 
growth of the Pacific Coast cities after the year 1900. 

2 The author is aware that metropolitan statistics offer a fairer basis for comparison than those of 
municipalities. The object of this paper, however, is to treat urban centers regionally rather than indi- 
vidually. The metropolitan figures would change the rank list as shown on Figure 1, but they would not 
materially affect the general movement of the lines. 

* The latter counted as a lake city after 1860. See below. 

'Mark Jefferson: The Anthropography of Some Great Cities, Bull. Amor. Oeogr. Soc., Vol. 41, 1909, 
pp. 537.566; reference on p. 655. 
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Cities and Physiographic Provinces 

There is further geographic basis for the classification of these cities in 
Atlantic Coast, river, lake, and Pacific Coast groups.'' The Atlantic cities 
are on tidal waters within the Coastal Plain Province, Boston being the 
only complete exception. The largest city of the group. New York, lies in 
part on the narrow northern extension of this province. The size of the 
cities becomes smaller as we go southward upon the broader part of the 
coastal plain. It suffices to name Philadelphia, Baltimore, and Washington. 
These great cities stand on the inner edge of the coastal plain near the 
"fall line," where there is a break in transportation. Newark also belongs 
in this group. 

The river cities have the further advantage of belonging to the Missis- 
sippi Valley plain. Three of these river cities, St. Louis, Louisville, and 
Cincinnati, lie on the southern border of the Central Lowland Province. 
New Orleans stands far south on the Mississippi Alluvial Plain of the 
larger Coastal Plain Province. Pittsburgh, whose early development was 
due to its position at the confluence of two rivers, belongs to the Allegheny 
Plateau section of the Appalachian Plateau Province. Indianapolis and 
Kansas City (Mo.) have been included in this group, both belonging to 
the Central Lowland Province. It is apparent that the river group of cities 
has not as much geographic unity as those of the Atlantic Coast. 

The lake group of cities, including Buffalo, Cleveland, Detroit, Chicago, 
and Milwaukee, falls within the Eastern Lake section of the Central Low- 
land Province. There is a high degree of geographical unity here. The 
author has classified Minneapolis as a lake city because it belongs to the 
Western Lake section and its growth has been to a considerable degree 
due to its relation to Great Lakes navigation. Pittsburgh has also been 
classified as a lake city since 1860 because its remarkable growth after this 
date has been due to the shipment of iron ore on the Great Lakes. 

The Pacific Coast cities, San Francisco, Los Angeles, Portland, and 
Seattle, belong to the Pacific Border Province. Seattle and Portland lie 
within the Puget Trough section; San Francisco is in the California 
Trough, while Los Angeles belongs to the Los Angeles Kanges section. All 
these cities are on navigable waters. Los Angeles, though it is not strictly 
speaking on the coast, may be classified as a coastal city. 

Atlantic Coast Cities 
The early centers of population in the colonial period were chiefly com- 
mercial ports. Commerce with Europe, especially with the mother country 
and her other colonies, made possible such northern ports as Boston, Phila- 
delphia, New York, Newport, and Salem. Along this part of the Atlantic 

6 For this classiflcation the author has used Penneman's division of the United States into physio- 
graphic units ; see N. M. Fenneman: Physiographic Divisions of the United States, Annals Assoc. Amer. 
Geogrt., Vol. 6, pp. 19-98. PI. I. 
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coastal lowlands good harbors abound. Prom these harbors went such 
colonial products as fur, fish, wheat, flour, corn, wood, and rum. Rum 
manufactured in the northern colonies was carried to the coast of Africa 
and bartered for slaves, who were taken to the West Indies to be exchanged 
for sugar, molasses, and money. Additional imports through these gate- 
ways were cotton and woolen goods and other manufactured articles from 
Great Britain. In the southern colonies, where the coastal plain was broad- 
est, there were few harbors and fewer ports. Here flourished the planta- 
tion aristocracy as contrasted with the commercial aristocracy of the North. 
The wide plains were favorable to the plantation system. Tobacco, rice, 
indigo, and a little cotton were their exports, while woolen and cotton goods, 
household articles, and slaves were the imports. The chief ports of this 
area were Charleston in South Carolina and Richmond in Virginia. 

Philadelphia 
In 1790 Philadelphia was first in population rank. It owed this suprem- 
acy to its position on the Delaware estuary, in the midst of the best 
farming lands surrounding any northern city. It was the chief commercial 
port of the United States as well as the national capital until the year 1800.^ 

New Yoek 

New York in 1790 was second in population.* The situation of New 
York was not as good as that of Philadelphia because, in the absence of 
steam navigation and railroads, it had a more restricted hinterland. In 
1760 New York was the seventh colony in population, even North Carolina 
having more people. Manhattan Island was not then considered the most 
favorable site for a large city; however, as a commercial port, New York 
was soon to vindicate itself. With its excellent harbor facilities and its 
easy access to Europe, it soon took first rank in commerce, especially in 
imports. 

The Erie Canal, completed in 1825, was the response to the need of the 
new settlers of central and western New York who sought a market for 
their farm products. While it increased the movement of population west- 
ward and gave large impetus to New York it by no means made that city 
the first commercial center of the United States. New York took first rank 
both in number of people and in the value of its commerce before the Erie 
Canal was completed. Its superb harbor and an early appreciation of its 
situation in relation to the western country made New York the chief 
Atlantic port. The Hudson-Mohawk highway was known as the easiest 
route through the Appalachian barrier some time before the Erie Canal 
was completed. 

' The seat of the National (lOvernment was moved from New York to Philadelphia in 1790. 
8 "A Century of Population Growth" ( U. S. Census Bureau, Washington, D. C, 1909) gives Philadelphia 
as the first city until 1810. See p. 11. 
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There were other factors promoting the development of New York up 
to 1850. The convention of 1822 gave New York state a more democratic 
government. Suffrage was given to all tax payers, and the city on Manhat- 
tan Island became liberal toward merchants. The potato famine in Ireland 
and economic and political unrest in Germany drove thousands of people 
to the New World, many of whom settled in New York. Five sixths of those 
who took up residence in New York City from 1815 to 1865 were Irish or 
German." Personalities have often counted for much in the growth of 
American cities. An illustration is found in Cornelius Vanderbilt, who 
came to New York in 1829. He commercialized Fulton's invention of the 
steamboat. Between 1829 and 1848 he owned fifty steamboats which sailed 
to all parts of the world. 

Boston and Salem 

Boston and Salem suffered relative decline after 1790. Salem actually 
declined as a commercial port while Boston lost its rank to Baltimore. 
Professor Davis points out that Boston outstripped Salem in great part 
because it was nearer the interior of Massachusetts, the space being inade- 
quate for the development of both.^" The Napoleonic wars injured New 
England shipping. Jefferson 's system of embargoes and later the "War of 
1812 dealt hard blows to her commerce. An expression of this commercial 
depression is seen in the Hartford Convention of 1814, where New Eng- 
land protested against the carrying on of the war with England.^* When 
the Napoleonic wars were ended and shipping was made safe, England 
actively competed with New England ship owners. Many shippers in this 
period found New York more liberal and emigrated to that port. Manu- 
facturing now took the place of commerce as the dominant occupation of 
New England, her waterfalls taking precedence of her harbors. This 
transformation was effected in the period from 1800 to 1850. Many people 
from the interior of Massachusetts emigrated to the better farmlands of 
the Genesee country of New York. Boston could not rival New York in 
this age of internal canal traffic. The Berkshires impeded communication 
with the western country. Even the railways did not entirely remove the 
barrier, and Massachusetts declined at the expense of the southwest.^^ The 
rise of the manufacturing industry and Irish immigration saved Boston as 
a large center of population. 

Baltimore 

Baltimore, the fifth city in 1790, soon rose to third rank, and became 
an effective rival of Philadelphia. The situation of Baltimore near the 



9 Theodore Roosevelt : New York (Historic Towns, edit, by Freeman and Hunt), New York, 1891, p. 184. 

low. M. Davis: Tlie United States of America, in "The International Geography," edit, by H. R. 
Mill, London, 1899, p. 722. 

11 The report of the convention did not advocate secession, however, as it has often been said. See 
S. E. Morison: Life and Letters of Harrison Gray Otis, 2 vols., Boston, 1913; ref. in Vol. 2, pp. 158-159. 

12 Henry Adams : A History of the United States from 1801 to 1817, 9 vols., New Yorlt, 188990; reference 
in Vol. 9, p. 103. 
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head of Chesapeake Bay, with the Susquehanna Valley as a contributing 
region, was most favorable. The farmers of the Great Appalachian Valley 
in Pennsylvania were, in 1825, indifferent to the proposals of internal com- 
munication between Philadelphia and the West.^^ They had easy trans- 
port for their products down the Susquehanna Valley to Baltimore. Its 
position was also favored by the overland trade from the West. The 
Cumberland Highway led to the Ohio country by way of Wheeling but did 
not touch Pittsburgh. 

Washington 
It is significant that there is no large commercial city south of Baltimore, 
in the broader sections of the coastal plain. Washington's growth as a 
city has been due largely to the location of the seat of the National Govern- 
ment within its borders. As a commercial and industrial city it has never 
reached the hopes of its founders. "Washington," says Professor Chan- 
ning, "was undoubtedly influenced in choosing the site for Washington 
City by the expectation that the new city just below the falls of the Potomac 
would in no long time rival Philadelphia, New York, and Baltimore as a 
center of industry and would become the continental mart for ocean-borne 
commerce — would be, in short, the metropolis of the Western World. "^* 

Charleston 
Charleston, fourth in population in 1790, soon began to lose rank. At 
first during the period of economic readjustment after the Napoleonic wars. 
South Carolina was in harmony with the policy of protection of infant 
industries and a system of internal improvements. When, however, other 
parts of the country grew at her expense, Calhoun changed his liberal 
attitude toward protection and internal improvements and declared in the 
document known as the "South Carolina Exposition" in 1828 that such 
measures were unconstitutional. South Carolina 's clash was with New Eng- 
land, the chief supporter of protection. But was not Charleston's rival 
New Orleans rather than Boston ? In the decade 1810 to 1820 New Orleans 
moved ahead of Charleston as a center of population and continued to out- 
strip her in growth until 1840. 

River Cities 

New Orleans 
The rise of the new West was the most significant fact in the years imme- 
diately following the War of 1812.^^^ The population was occupying the 
southwest beyond the Appalachian Mountains. This region triumphed in 
the election of Andrew Jackson in 1828. The cotton industry expanded 

13 p. J. Turner : Rise of the New West, 1819-1829. New York, 1906, p. 88. 

" Edward Channing : History of the United States, 8 vols., New York, 1905-17 ; reference in Vol . 4, p. 105. 

15 p. J. Turner, op. cit., p. 67. 
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from the Atlantic coastal plain and Piedmont region into the Gulf plains. 
It was this phenomenal extension of cotton culture which determined the 
history of the Lower South.^" Soon after 1826 the new Southwest took 
precedence over the old South Atlantic states in the production of cotton, 
and New Orleans exported more cotton than Charleston. 

It is noteworthy that in the decade 1812 to 1821, before the effective use 
of steamboats on the western rivers, seven states came into the Union. Six 
of these are in the West and Southwest. There was much traffic on the 
central western waters before the steamboat came. Flatboats carried 
cotton, cattle, corn, wheat, flour, and tobacco to New Orleans. The real 
effect of the steamboat, made commercially useful by Robert Fulton in 
1807, was to push the area of production farther up the Mississippi Valley. 
This efficiency was in large part due to the new possibility of upstream 
navigation. This invention, like the Erie Canal, gave strong impetus to 
a movement of population already begun. 

New Orleans had a most favorable situation for this regional develop- 
ment. It naturally became the exporting center for the products of west- 
em farmers. A break in transportation, always a strong factor in the 
development of cities, made necessary a port near the mouth of the Missis- 
sippi River. New Orleans never became a large importing city, but in 
exports it ranked first several times between 1830 and 1840. 

Cincinnati and Louisville 
Situated in southwestern Ohio, gathering the agricultural products of 
the rich Miami valley and surrounding region, Cincinnati, called the Queen 
City, became next to New Orleans the chief city of the West in 1850. It 
was the center of river shipbuilding, a depot for corn, wheat, and cattle, 
and a distributing point for corn, woolen goods, and other manufactured 
articles. Meat packing and the manufacture of flour were its chief indus- 
tries. As the center of the tobacco trade of Kentucky and as a point of 
transshipment about the falls of the Ohio, Louisville was in later years sure 
to become an important center of population. 

St. Louis 
Still more fortunately located, St. Louis was to be the chief city of this 
part of the United States and the second city of the great interior plains. 
Its early rise was related to the exploration and development of the Far 
West. It became the chief point of departure for explorers and emigrants 
who followed the western trails. With the rise of river transportation, it 
was the gathering place for the surrounding farm lands. In the decade 
1840 to 1850 the growth of St. Louis was marked by a large influx of 



16 In the then existing ignorance of bacterial life this wide extension of cotton over a geographically 
suitable region fastened negro slavery on the South. If it had been possible to eliminate the malarial 
mosquito and the hookworm before Eli Whitney's cotton gin was invented, white and not black labor 
might have been used in the South (Channing, op. cit.. Vol. 4, p. 436). 
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Germans. From 1850 to 1860, when all the other river cities were yielding 
their rank to the centers of the Great Lakes region, St. Louis was able to 
hold its position and thereafter began to grow more rapidly. The strongest 
contributing factors of later years have been the excellent corn and wheat 
fields as well as the cattle lands about it. It thus developed the manufac- 
ture of flour and beer and the meat-packing industry. By virtue of its 
position it became also one of the terminals in the westward expansion 
of the railroad. Later, with the rise of manufacturing industries, with 
abundant raw materials, lead, zinc, glass sands, and iron ore, together with 
coal from the rich fields of Illinois, the growth of St. Louis was assured. 

Pittsburgh 

There was another population center which up to 1860 should be classed 
as a river city, viz. Pittsburgh, whose favorable situation for western 
internal commerce during the steamboat period made her a rivail of 
Cincinnati. Manufactured goods came overland from the eastern ports 
and were sent by boat from Pittsburgh down the Ohio River. "While iis 
lot was with the river cities, it rose with them and after 1850 lost rank 
with them. Pittsburgh was early called a smoky city because of its coal 
and iron industries, but these were not important until the growth of the 
Great Lakes region became significant. Then, with the valuable stores of 
fuel in western Pennsylvania, her position in relation to the iron ore fields 
of the northern Great Lakes region and the transportation route of the 
lakes, Pittsburgh was sure to be the site of a large industrial city. 

It was not a strange prediction in 1841, in an age of river transportation 
and internal commerce, that the largest city of the country would by the 
end of the century be somewhere in the southern part of the interior plains 
region on a river, either at Cincinnati, Louisville, St. Louis, or Alton.^^ 
Later, however, in 1843, from the census of 1840 and the fact that the 
movement of population was toward the lakes rather than the rivers, it 
was predicted that the chief city at the end of the century would be in 
the northern half of the central valley somewhere on the Great Lakes.^* 
Maumee, now Toledo, by reason of its good harbor, its central position on 
the lakes, and its connection with the Miami Canal joining Cincinnati and 
Maumee, it was said, would be this great city. Why did this prophecy 
fail? Chiefly because it did not forecast the importance of railway trans- 
portation. 

Lake Cities 

An important relationship exists between the physical character of the 
lake plains and the development of centers of population. ■ This section, 
with its soils rejuvenated through ice invasion, with easy means of trans- 
it Charles Cist: Cincinnati in 1841, Cincinnati, 1841; reference in Appendix, p. 283. 
1* Bunts Merchants' Magazine, Vol. 9, 1843, pp. 42-46. 
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portation by water and by land, and with its mineral wealth, especially 
copper, coal, and salt, and the iron ore of the Superior Upland Province, 
is in natural resources the richest area of the United States. The expansion 
of the railroad along the lake plains and later across the Great Plains to 
the Par "West, gave a market for these stores of wealth. Within this great 
agricultural region between the years 1850 and 1900 certain large lake 
ports developed. They gathered the products of the soil such as corn, 
wheat, oats, barley, and rye. These were manufactured into flour and beer 
and later into cereal foods. The cattle lands, together with the salt de- 
posits of Michigan and Illinois, made possible the meat-packing industry. 
Lumber and building materials were near at hand to facilitate city build- 
ing. Iron ore and coal were abundant, to make possible the growth of the 
great iron industries of the lake cities. In these decades thousands of 
immigrants came from all parts of Europe to help build these cities. 

The most significant growth of the lake cities came after 1880. Although 
its first construction followed 1850, the Sault Ste. Marie Canal became com- 
mercially effective after it was enlarged in 1881.^^ The iron ore of the 
Lake Superior fields was released in larger quantities ; there was a marked 
increase after 1880 in the per capita production of pig iron and coal. The 
Bessemer steel process gave rise to the great steel industry. In these 
decades the Great Northern and Northern Pacific Railways were built, 
opening up the wheat fields of the Red River Valley and the Dakotas and 
extending the cattle lands over the Great Plains. The development of these 
natural resources increased rapidly after 1880. 

Chicago 
Chicago by virtue of its central position in the heart of this agricultural 
and industrial region has become the second city of the United States. It 
is another illustration of the principle that city growth is favored by a 
position far inland on a body of water. Situated where land transportation 
and water carriage meet, Chicago has an all-water route from the Great 
Lakes to the St. Lawrence, with easy access to the Lower Mississippi settle- 
ments.^" Laid out in 1830 it has become in 88 years the fourth city in the 
world. Its situation in the prairies of the glacial belt, with coal, iron, 
copper, lumber, and building materials at hand, and its position in relation 
to routes of transportation explain this remarkable growth. 

Cleveland 
The growth of Cleveland, the second metropolitan center on the Great 
Lakes, has been favored by its situation. It was but natural that Cleveland, 
with its harbor and its location at the mouth of a river, should become the 



19 J. A. Farrlle : The Economic Effects of Ship Canals, Annals Amer. Acad. afPolit. and Soc. So... Vol. 11, 
8, pp. 53-78; reference on p. 67, 

20 E. A. Riley : The Development of Chicago, Chicago, 1911. p. 33. 
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northern terminus of the Ohio Canal connecting river and lake waters. 
The westward migration of New England and New York farmers along 
the lake plains, later stimulated by the railroads, aided the development 
of Cleveland. Its commercial and industrial growth have been due to the 
necessary change between land and water transportation. As it lies on the 
direct route of iron-ore shipments from the Lake Superior region to the 
coal fields of Pennsylvania, it is not strange that over half the value of 
its manufactured products should be in its steel industries. 

Detroit 
The swift growth of Detroit in recent times is chiefly due to the manu- 
facture of automobiles and shipbuilding. Detroit was early important in 
the manufacture of carriages, owing to the supplies of hard wood near at 
hand. When the horseless carriages came into existence, Detroit began its 
automobile industry. While the city is favorably situated on the Detroit 
River, where the traific of the Upper Lakes passes to the Lower Lakes, it 
is impossible to explain its growth chiefly on the basis of its geographical 
position. 

Buffalo 
Buifalo owes its early growth to its advantageous position at the edge 
of the lake plains where Lake Erie discharges into the Niagara River. The 
Erie Canal connecting the Hudson River with Lake Erie and later the 
railroad leading from New York to Buffalo greatly favored the growth of 
a city at this point. Owing to Niagara Falls, Buffalo is situated at a point 
where traffic by the larger lake steamers ceases and a transfer is necessary 
from lake to canal boats or from lake steamers to the railroad. Flour 
shipments to the eastern ports have made Buffalo a center for grain 
elevators. The iron and steel industries and lumber traffic and more 
recently the use of electric power generated at Niagara Falls have favored 
the growth of Buffalo. 

Milwaukee 
Milwaukee has a favorable position for commerce, but it is too near 
Chicago ever to become one of the largest cities of the United States. Its 
hinterland is more limited, and it is not on the great east-and-west line of 
transportation. It owes its growth to the grain trade and to its manu- 
facturing industries. 

Minneapolis and St. Paul 
The metropolitan district of Minneapolis and St. Paul has a favorable 
situation in relation to the wheat fields, is at the head of navigation on 
the Mississippi River, and has available water power in the Palls of St. 
Anthony. These conditions have been influential in developing the leading 
flour mill center of the United States. This district shows how the manu- 
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facturing industries move westward, following agricultural industry. The 
westward migration of meat packing from Cincinnati to St. Louis and 
Chicago and more recently to Omaha, Kansas City, and Lincoln, following 
the progressive utilization of the cattle lands for farming, also illustrates 
this principle. 

Pacific Coast Cities 
Population centers on the Pacific Coast had their beginning after 1850, 
showed a marked increase after 1880, and experienced their most significant 
grt)wth after 1900. The transcontinental railways played much the same 
part in the development of the Far West as did the steamboat in the 
Mississippi Valley region. It is significant that a second decade in which 
as many as seven states came into the Union was that between the years 
1889 and 1898, when the Dakotas, Washington, Montana, Idaho, Wyoming, 
and Utah became states. The railroad, following and augmenting the popu- 
lation movement, made possible the marketing of the products of the soil 
and the minerals of this region. The chief factors resulting in large popu- 
lation centers on the Pacific Coast were the development and marketing of 
products such as fruits, grains, fish, lumber, and mineral substances. Trade 
with the Orient and with Alaska has also contributed to this movement of 
population. 

San Francisco 

The chief city of the Pacific Coast is San Francisco, remarkably situated 
for commercial purposes on a peninsula at the Golden Gate, the entrance 
to San Francisco Bay. The wharves are sheltered on the bay side of the 
peninsula. The city proper, with its surrounding cities, especially Oakland, 
gives San Francisco seventh rank, next to St. Louis, in 1910, as a metro- 
politan center. The early growth of San Francisco was due to the discovery 
of gold in California, to its environing fields, and its trade with the eastern 
United States by way of Cape Horn and with the Orient. The Asiatic 
trade was an apparent motive for the annexation of California.^^ By 
virtue of its position on San Francisco Bay, with room for commercial and 
city expansion, of its nearness to the natural products of the California 
Valley, such as fruits, grain, and oil, and of its being already the financial, 
commercial, and industrial center of the Pacific Coast, San Francisco, it 
is reasonable to think, will continue to be the metropolis of the Pacific 
States. 

Los Angeles 

Los Angeles, though larger than San Francisco as a strictly municipal 
center of population, is by no means as yet a commercial or industrial rival. 
It labors under the disadvantage of an artificial harbor, built at enormous 

2' R. G. Cleland: Asiatic Trade and the American Occupation of the Pacific Coast, Ann. Sept. Amer. 
Hist. Assoc. /orl91i.,Vo\.l, pp. 283-289; reference on p. 287. 
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expense, and its hinterland is much more restricted. Its climate and -the 
neighboring fruit regions and oil fields together with its railroad connec- 
tions explain the wonderful growth of this city of Southern California. 

It would be contrary to the earlier tendencies of population movement 
in the United States for the largest metropolitan center of the Pacific Coast 
to grow up in Southern California. In the steady westward movement of 
population centers the northern component has always finally prevailed over 
the southern. First the Southern colonies were more thickly populated than 
those of the North. Then after 1820 the Northern States became more 
populous. The trans- Appalachian movement of population was first toward 
the southwest after 1810, and not until after 1850 did the old Northwest 
(Great Lakes region) become more thickly settled. Again, with the further 
westward movement of people, first the Southwest and then the far North- 
west received the greater number of inhabitants. 

Seattle 
There is a rival to the California region on the Pacific Coast. It is 
found in the Puget Sound trough, with its contributing regions of the 
Willamette and Puget Sound valleys. Seattle is an important competitor 
of San Francisco in its foreign commerce, especially in the Oriental trade, 
since it is nearer to the Orient. It has the further advantage of the Alaskan 
trade, but this is offset by San Francisco's long-established relations with 
the eastern United States and with South America. Furthermore Portland 
is certain to share with Seattle the development of the immediate hinter- 
land. Portland controls the Columbia River fisheries and the products of 
the "Willamette valley. Seattle's large growth has been due to its ocean 
commerce, its railroad co::nections, and the development of its back country 
with its resources of lumber, coal, grains, and fruits. Also it is well situated 
on Puget Sound for greater commercial expansion, and it will necessarily 
benefit by the future development of Canada. 

Summary 
Our cities have grown in a vast country suddenly thrown into the noon- 
day of civilization, a country organized only a little more than one hundred 
years ago with a free constitution and an invitation to the world to come in. 
The continent lies open on its Atlantic side, and the tides of population 
reached the Mississippi River, then passed the continental divide, and 
moved on to the Pacific Coast. Ample space, fertile soil, and a varied 
climate offered room and facile adjustment to all. The steamship followed 
the canoe and the arkboat, and the packhorse and prairie schooner gave 
way to the iron track and the locomotive. Plentiful crops laid the founda- 
tions for population centers, manufactures relieved the New World from 
undue dependence on the Old, and modem means of transportation made 
these developments possible and enduring. 
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Notwithstanding the powerful movement toward the West, the East has 
not failed to hold its supremacy in numbers. In 1790 all the large cities 
of the United States were on the Atlantic border. In. 1840, counting the 
ten leading centers, eight were on the Atlantic fringe of the country and 
two were on the rivers of the interior. In 1900 a review of the first ten 
cities shows four on the eastern coast, two on the rivers, three on the Great 
Lakes, and one on the Pacific Coast. Again, in 1917, the Atlantic Coast has 
four centers, the rivers one, the Great Lakes four, and the Pacific Coast 
one. The growth of the eastern cities, however, is seen at its true value 
in the count, not of cities, but of souls. The total population of the four 
Atlantic cities is somewhat more than 8,000,000. The six centers lying 
westward show about 5,300,000. If metropolitan districts, notably those of 
New York and Boston, be added, the disparity is nearly as two to one and 
goes far to explain the dilatory movement of the center of population, 
which, entering Indiana soon after 1880, has not yet passed its western 
border. 



